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of the measured basket of paddy. For transactions made on the
basis of volume the basket has been standardized by the Gov-
ernment of Burma as equivalent to nine gallons. Such transac-
tions ofteh offer opportunity for trickery, because a basket
can be made to hold more or less by adjusting the flow of paddy
in measuring. For transactions made on the basis of weight
the basket is generally accepted by the trade as a unit of 46
pounds.
Rice is purchased on the threshing floor by agents of Indian,
Burmese, Chinese, or European rice millers. Indian, Burmese,
and Chinese millers sometimes send out agents as early as June,
to purchase rice in advance for delivery in December or Janu-
ary, by means of the sabape system described above. Mogul
Street, Rangoon, was the prewar center for the rice trade.
Steel Brothers and other large European linns did not engage
extensively in this practice, although they often purchased
great quantities of rice on formal contracts from smaller Indian
firms with operating agencies in the districts.
In the Irrawaddy Delta most threshing floors are situated
on the banks of streams. If the stream is large* enough, the
paddy is loaded directly onto a eur^o boat. Otherwise it is
taken to a convenient collecting depot by sampan.
Burma has no elevators for the year-aruund storage of rice,
and most of the rice is milled and exported in the first half of
the calendar year, although the seasonal variation was not as
great in the years just before the Pacific war as in earlier years.
The marketing of groundnut is similar to the marketing of
paddy. It is sold by the basket, and complete standardization
of baskets has not yet been achieved, Chinese and Hurmans
have ordinarily carried on the trade in Kmuminnts, Although
exporting was usually done by the large European firms, par-
ticularly Steel Brothers & Co. The Chinese groundnut dealers
were often shopkeepers as well. The crop was often purchased
months in advance, as in the case of paddy,
Kathcr similar arrangements prevailed for llie marketing
of cotton and other crops, except that the gins and mills were
ordinarily in the Dry /Cone*